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the Government of National Defense are properly emphasized, but his 
much-criticized course as Thiers's Minister of the Interior is not ade- 
quately discussed. His resignation is ascribed to unwillingness to sanc- 
tion the severe measures used for the punishment of the Communards, 
but no proof for the assertion is offered. 

Although not all of the conclusions which the author reaches can be 
accepted, his method of arriving at them is in general not open to serious 
exception. One qualification, however, must be made. He at several 
points exhibits a surprising readiness to accept rather dubious oral testi- 
mony and to follow without sufficient reason the accounts to be found 
in the unpublished documents which he has himself brought to light. 
The weakest feature of both books is their bibliographies. These are 
confined to names, titles, and editions. More ample information and 
some critical appraisements would have been of great value, especially 
for his manuscript materials. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

Histoire de la Polynesie Orientale. Par A. C. Eugene Caillot. 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1910. Pp. 606.) 

M. Caillot proposes Eastern Polynesia as the subject of his theme, 
but he centres attention on the islands in the possession of France. 

Tahiti, the largest of the Society group, with its capital Papeite, 
forms the commercial and strategic centre and calls for the largest share 
of attention. The land is of volcanic origin — as is true of the whole 
group — its highest peak, Orohena, 7329 feet in altitude. Barrier-reefs 
surround the island and the soil is extremely fertile, producing all the 
fruits of the tropics. The same is true of all the Society Islands. 

The people are physically a splendid race, tall, well-formed, vigorous, 
with a complexion varying from a cafe au lait to an oaken tan. The 
beauty of the women and the warmth of their passions are proverbial, 
an inspiring theme with the sons of Neptune. From the time of Tahiti's 
first discovery by Quiros, 1606, and its rediscovery by Wallis, 1767. until 
the early part of the nineteenth century the people continued to be 
insatiate cannibals, without being able to plead hunger or lack of food 
supply. Any attempt to estimate the moral character of the Tahitians 
will be furthered by a study of the society called Areoi, a semi-religious 
secret organization devoted to licentious pleasures and one which en- 
joined infanticide. 

The most striking feature in the history of Tahiti, as of all these 
archipelagoes, has been — unfortunately — a bitter religious and political 
conflict resulting from the determined interjection of a Roman Catholic 
propaganda into this field already won by Protestantism, and the bloody 
strife attending French occupation. 

Thirty missionaries of the London Missionary Society landed on the 
island of Tahiti, March 4, 1797, and were welcomed by the king and 
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people. After more than fifteen years of privation and hardship, the 
mission, in 1813, began to " reap the harvest of sixteen laborious seed- 
times " (Ellis). The conversion of King Pomare II. as well as of an 
influential chief, followed by the general destruction of idols throughout 
the group — beginning with that of the famous god Oro — were events 
that opened the gate to acceptance of the new religion. 

With the great accession of influence and prestige that now came 
to the missionaries, also came the opportunity and temptation of political 
power and its abuse for emolument through speculation and trade. 
Caillot asserts that they not only gained prestige but that some among 
them accumulated ample fortunes — de belles fortunes — and that the most 
comfortable houses, especially in Tahiti, were those belonging to the 
missionaries (hommes du Seigneur). This is almost the duplicate of a 
charge made against the American missionaries to Hawaii. The ques- 
tion is, did they use their power honestly and for the good of the people? 
The fruits of Protestant missionary labor throughout Polynesia can be 
appealed to as vouchers in both instances. 

The temptation for the Catholic Church to enter into the field in 
which the heavy pioneer work had been done by another, and that other 
an enemy, was too great to be resisted. That the manner of entrance, 
judged by Tahitian law, was illegal and that it was bound to be a cause 
of strife and disorder was clearly recognized and is acknowledged by 
M. Caillot. 

The entrance was made, July, 1834, pioneered by members of the 
society of Picpus— " young, active, courageous, fanatical "—backed by 
the authority of Pope Gregory XVI., sustained by the military power of 
France. The avowed purpose was the conversion to Catholicism of all 
Polynesia. 

The denial by the Tahitian government of permission to MM. Caret 
and Laval to reside in Tahiti was resisted and evaded with the aid of 
the Belgian-born American consul, M. Moerenhout, who before long 
found himself appointed French consul. Left to itself the Tahitian 
government, without the support of army or navy, was no match for the 
machinations of French diplomacy and the wiles of such treaty-makers 
as Dupetit-Thouars or the intrigues of M. Moerenhout. Under the man- 
ipulations of this man, the merest street brawl was magnified and made 
to do duty as an excuse for intervention. 

One thing led to another, until, on August 30, 1838, a French pro- 
tectorate over Tahiti was declared, Queen Pomare compelled to pay at 
short notice a round sum of money and to display and salute the French 
colors, the alternative being war. 

Each advance move of the French was, of course, made in response 
to the earnest request of the agonized queen and her befooled, and 
heavily-bribed, chiefs. Bitter was the disillusion of these petitioners 
for the " protectorate ", when it was found on trial what it meant — the 
curtailment of privilege, the denial of real function to their queen, the 
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lopping off of old rights here and there, the drying up of the tree of 
national freedom. 

The one Englishman in Tahiti gifted with the foresight and energy, 
plus the resolution, needed to deal with the situation, seems to have been 
the Rev. George Pritchard. This capable, honest man was appointed 
British consul. The only charge that seems to be laid against him was 
that he had been a missionary, that he had won the confidence of the 
Tahitians, queen, chiefs, and common people, and that his wisdom and 
shrewdness blocked the plans of France. The French, indiscreetly, put 
themselves in the wrong and resorted to violence against him. Pritchard 
made his appeal to the court of Saint James on behalf of Tahiti, the 
Society Islands, Eastern Polynesia, the cause of civilization and of 
Christianity. 

His demand for reparation from France for personal injuries and 
insults was approved and pushed ; his larger appeal, in the interest of fair 
and honest dealing as between nation and nation, was overruled. Great 
Britain (Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen) had other ends in view. 
There was a land deal on in the Pacific. The flag of France left the 
New Hebrides and passed over to Eastern Polynesia, soon to wave, 
in token of possession, over Tahiti and the Society Islands, over the 
Gambiers, the Marquesas, the Paumotas. 

One of the first questions that rises in the mind of the reader of a 
work purporting to be history touches the impartiality of the historian. 
Is it possible for a Frenchman and a Catholic to treat with historic fair- 
ness a contest involving the supposed dominancy of his religion and his 
flag? To ask the question is almost to answer it. This book has no 
maps, no index. M. Caillot, after briefly touching on the Asiatic origin 
of the people, leaves that subject to a future work. 

N. B. Emerson. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians, 1650-1674. By Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee 
Bidgood. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1912. 
Pp-275-) 

The tardiness of the English colonists to leave the Atlantic coast 
plain and press westward across the Appalachian barrier into the conti- 
nental valleys of the interior has long been contrasted with the zeal for 
exploration of the French discoverers from the St. Lawrence. That 
several expeditions were sent out from the Virginia frontier into the 
hinterland has long been known, but the extent of the discovery has 
been in doubt. This dubiety the volume before us is intended to resolve. 
It proves that of the several English expeditions that set forth between 
the years 1650 and 1673, two at least reached westward-flowing waters, 
and established trade routes across the Alleghany Mountains. 



